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, ABSTRACT « ► , 

This Bonbgraph shares experiences of participants in 
a series of fifteen "ainiconferences" for local K- 12 career education 
coordinator* held Janu,ary-July 1979 regarding coiiiunity involveaent 
in th« delivery of career education. Six sections describe specific 
exaaples cf how particular cbaiunities hare, to date, responded to a 
call for Involveaent-^pf both the hoae/faiily structure- and of the 
busiperss/latjor/industry/professional/governaent coaaunity. These 
roaponses include (1| inforaing coiaunity aeabers about career- 
education an^d selling the' career education concept to the broader 
coaaunity; (2) orqaniiing for effective coaaunity involveaent in 
J*r*ff «duca€ion; (3» organiiin^ coaaunity career .eiucation advisory 
botr«r: (H) other exaaplesf of coaaunity involveaent in career 
edflcition, including use of coaaunity persons as classtboa resources, 
cateer education experiences provided by business/industry 
orqaniiations, and ^one on one" contacts between students cMid persons 
froa the bualness/labor/indMstry coaatinity; and (5) involveaent of 
coiaunity organizations in collaborative career education efforts. 
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Prafaof ^ 

Thil ^onngrtph t* one it) ineriet detigiird to nrpon. in ruirrativc form, di!,- 
cuMioiM th«t took place during a series of "minii«nleren< r»" for lond K 12 
Carwr EdnoMiop. Cwm/inator, A total of 15 such 'ininitonfcrenccs" were 
held betw^ the perwd beginning injaniiary and ending in July of 1979 This 
monograph, n^t ail/thers in this leriei. is based on the notes I took while con- 
ducting (i«c8 of th^ie 15 "miniconferences." The OCE contractor responsible 
fot logwical arrangements and for prcpacatioi, of final notes (as corrected by 
'Ijt America Research Associates of Rosslyn. Virginia 

'Ttoit Contractor has compiled and published a limited quantity of the final 
• -pote.. Copies of that report, while they last, may be obtained by writing to the 
•M)202 W^whington.' D C. 

Participarlita for this scries of miniconferences were selected by OCE based 
on nominations received from State Coordinator, of Career Education. Each 
Coordinator was asked to nominate, as possible participants, those K-12 
Career Education Coordinators who^in the opinion of the State Coordinator, 
were doing th« best job in implementing career education in their State. It is 
not a random sample of local K-12 career education coordinators whose ex- 
periences and opinions ar« reported here. Because it was impossible to select 
•H persons nominated, there were many outstanding local Coordinators around 
the Nation who were not selected as participants. 

An attempt was made to secure nominations from all 50 States plus the Dis- 
trict of Columbv, and Puerto Rioo and to pick a minimum of two local career 
education coordinator from each State as participants. The original plan was 
to select 10 p*rticipants-^ne each from 10 different States-as participants in 
each of the 15 miniconferences. Ugistical ffroblems prevented us frpm reach- 
ing this objective of having 150 participants. The final count of participants was 
131 persons who. in combination, came from 45 different States and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. The actual number of participants in each miniconfer<nce 
ranged fr«m a low of 7 to a high of 10 with a statistical average of 8.7 persons in 
attendance at each of the 15 miniconferences. ' 

Ea«?h miniconference was conducted in the same basic way. We started by 
asking each participant to list the moat practical and pressing issues, priblems 
•nd Concerns he/she is fkcing in attempting to implement career education A 
total of .407 such topics-an average of 27 -I- per miniconfertjnce-wcre raised 
by^Mirticipants. Following this, parlicipams were asked to vote on the 5-6 issues 
that they considered most crucial of all those raised at their miniconference. As 
time permifted. participants m each miniconference "brainstormed" the 
priority topics they had scleitedV their votes. Extensive discussions were held 
on 49 priority topics, several of which are discussed in (his monograph. In addi- 
tion, each pwnicipant was asked to present a short oral discription of his/her at- 
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trm^Hfi to implrmciU larrrr riiiu ation in a ^ivrn rommunily iuul to Jiharr 
inairriaU with olhrr partii ipaiiU. Thoar rr|M)rts and inatrrials aho Inrm part of 
thr i 4)iitrnt of rarh iiionogiaph in iIuh !icri<;!» 

While no ctxact !ilaCi<«lii'al data wrrr gulhrrrd, it appears that panii ipants in 
this jirrim of minioonfrrrnrrji had, on thr avrragr. sonit* whrrr hrtwrrn fivr and 
six yrars of rxprrirni r ni attrnipinig to implrmrnt l arrrr education. Thr baMit* 
purpose of cat h monograph m this srrirji is to sharr this rirh rrsrrvoir of rx- 
prriciUr with others who arc intrrrstrd in problrnis atsoriatrd with thr iiiiplr- 
nirnt<yion of l arrrr rthu atioii at thr K \ '2. Irvrls nf Kchu atioii 

Thr most striking ohNrrvatinu nnr c nuld inakr ahnut partu ipant < niiininits 
was, as rx|>rrtrd, thr widr divrrsity ol nirans thry havr fnund for ovrrroiuing 
thr prai tic al problrnis fai ing thnsr rhargrd with implrnu'nting < arrrr rdu( a- 
tion It should br obvinus, to any thoughtful rradrr. that thrrr is no our brst 
solution for any givrn prnblrni Rathrr, thr brst way to solvr a panirular 
problrm will vary from, t iniinuinily to rnmnuinity, from Statr to State, Irom 
sihool ihstruts of various si/rs, and frnm rural, suburban, ami urban srttings It 
is. thus, a divrrsity of answrrs that thr rradrr will hojK-fully fuid in thr 
nu)nograpbs in this srrirti 

It will br rqually obvious, to thr rxprrirni rtl rradrr, that thr prarticrs of 
thrsr rx|>rrirnrrd Un al carrrr rduration coordinators varies greatly from much 
of the throrrtii al/philosophu al literaturr of rarerr rdueation. It is vriy seldom 
that practitioners, faced with the multitudr of practical constraints that exist at 
the' local community level, can put into practice what those who, like myself, 
have the time to think, write, and s|)eak about. I am impressed by how close 
many of them have^ome I am even more impressed by some of the innovative, 
creative solutions some have found tlnit go considerably beyond what the 
full-time CiM-eer education conccptualizcrs have yet been able to thinic about. 

I i\m most impressed by the dedication, commitment, and professional ex- 
pertise that participants demonstrated, over and over again, during this series of 
miniconferences They are the real experts in career education. \ hope that Just 

I have learned from them, so, U>o, will their thoughts and their experiences 
be helpful to you 

— Kenneth B. Hoyt, Director 
. Office of (Career Kducation 

United States Office of Education 




CoinmiNiit|f InvolvMMnt In tlw lmplMn«nt«tlon of 
C«Mr Education 

Krnneth B Hoyt 

Dirrctor, OfTu r of Career Education 

UniM States OfTicr of Kd iicaiion 
, * * 

IntradiiolkNi 

From the brginning. < arecr educate advocates have contended that the deliv 
ery of career education must be a community effort—that it is not something 
schools can do by themselves A call for involvent^u of both the home/family 
structure and of the business/labor/industry/profe^nal/Government com- 
munity has repeatedly been made. In this monograph, example of how particu- 
lar communities have, to date, responded to this call will be described. 

Several sub-themes appeared to emerge as participants from various 
miniconference discussed this general subject These included: (a) How do 
educators acquaint niembers of the brt)ader conununity with the career educa- 
tion concept and gain their support for that concept? (b) How can community 
resources for career education best be organized for effective and continuing 
use over a multi-year period? (c) How should community Career Education 
Advisory Councils be or^nized and how should they function? (d) In what 
kinds of career education actions should members of (he broader community 
engage? and (e) How can and should existing community organizations 
become involved in a total career education effort? , 

Career education practitioners have found some answers that work for them 
to.each of these questions. Perhaps, somewhere in the variety of answers they 
have found; you may find one which, with local adaptation, will work for you, 

infonnino Community M t m byr t About Caroor Education and SoUIng 
tlia Caroar Education Conoo^ to tlia Broadar Community 

The term "career education" is still far from becoming a ''household word." 
When that term ia first used with members of the broader comn\unity, it is 
unrealistic to expect that they will know what it means. It is even more 
unrealistic to expect that community persons will immediately understand that 
we are asking them to become involved in the delivery of career education. Too 
many are still accustomed to thinking of "school" as one place and the "com- 
munity" as an entirely different place. The problem is comp9unded when one 
recognizes that, if a career education effort is infused in the classroom, it will be 
difficult for community persons to come visit the school for an hour and "sec it 
in action." When one recognizes that, even among professional educators, con- 
fusion with respect to meaning of the term "career education" is widespread, 
the problem becomes a major one indeed. 

1 



At nn example ^ two extrerrtes ex()e('ted to be found in some communitiet, 
we can Umk at Bruukline, Ma»ui(:huiett« where, according to Betty Flahrcty/ 
many parvntt ««e ni> need hn career ediica(H>i) ''t>et*ause my children plan to 
attend college" and to Willoughby Hills, Ohio where lx)U Cicek reports that 
some meiubers of organized labor refuse to become excited about career 
eduction because, as they say, "these kids are going to work anyway so why do 
we need it?'' Both of these extreme examples are, of course* illustrative of the 
jieed to help community persons understand the true meaning and pur[X)ses of 
career education Until a^id upless they do, they cannot be etpected to l>ecome 
sup[K)rtive of and involved in career education 

The problem of helping community |>erHons — including parents — under* 
stand that career education is intended for students littending college as well as 
for those who will not is being attacked in a variety of ways. Forcxample, Bob 
^Megow, in Orlando, Florida, is doing so through cncouragingTcathers of 
academic subjects taken by college-bound students to infuse a career education 
emphasis into their teaching In l^ouisville, Kentucky, Barbara Preli has in- 
stituted a series of meetings between high .school students contemplating col- 
lege attendance and recent graduates who are now enrolled in college. Wheiv^ 
parrots heard of some of the career planning problems facing the college stu- 
dents, this sparked support of a career education effort for all studenls. Lois 
Parker has found, in the Montgomery County, Maryland schml system, that 
use of the Kxecutive High School Internship Pi'ogram is an effective "way of 
gaining support for the need of career education on the part of college-bound 
high school students. John Shirley, in Richardson Texas, reported similar suc- 
cess when college-bound students became involved in a management intern 
program ^developed by the Itxral Chamber of Commerce. Lx>u Cicek has initi- 
ated a program through whicb high school students engage in telephone con- 
versations with college representatives and current college students that include 
discussions of career patterns for college graduates. Tttese examples serve to il- 
lustrate the fact that, when parents and college-bound high school students 
recognize (hat: (a) college education is, for most persons, part of preparation for 
work as well as preparation for Life; and (b) career education is an effort to 
help youth expand their^b^tions and keep as many options open as possible 
with respect to career choice, they will support it 

The problem of gaining understanding and support from members ,o{ 
organized labor, while obviously Just as serious, did not appear to be one that 
most of these practitioners had yet tried to solve in a^ systematic manner. 
Throughout the 15 miniconferen^s -this general problem w^s seldom raised, 
let alone discussed. The best operational example I know of today of dealing 
with this problem in a constructive and positive manqer is found in the .Akron, 
Ohio school system under the direction of Nick Topougis. There, in an effort 
that involves active collaboration on the part of organized labor^ several things 
are goin^ on including: (a)i placing materials regarding organized labor in 
school libraries; (b) using resource persons from organized labor to provide in- 
service education to teachers regarclj^ig the role of organized labor in our oc- 
cupational scKiety; (c) encouraging teachers to infuse pertinent information 
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rcRarding organi/cti lahor in ihcir rcKiilar lesson plans; ((11 using irtircil |mt- 
. !ion« fw,;n organi/etl la»K»r as rcsour. r iK-isons in c lassn.onis. an«l (r) in. Iu<iing 
a visit to the I.K al Ulx.r Conn, il as an intcgial pan ..f Held irips students make 
to thr bu»inrssc)i an^ industries in thrir ( ..ninuiniiy The lessors i., !)«• Irarnr«l 
Imm Nii k is thai, if you really want sup,M)rt for . arcrr nlu. aii«.n from 
organized labor, you must he willing lo rff'tivcly involve ih«n in the degvcry of 
career rdgiation 

Burt t:iliott. in Siloani Springs. Arkansas, is gaining . .,ninuinity uiuk'rstan.l ' 
ing «nd sup,»ort lor career rdui ation through applying the simple gr,.nnd ruir 
ol sayn»4^ nicinbcrs ofthc busincss/in«luMr>' « omnumity: D.mii ho afrai«l t,. 
tell us wbat you think o( ihc st h«K.I ^stcm and wr w.)n t he afraid lo tell you 
what wr think .)f you." Burt rrports that, in this community of 7,0()0 + per- 
son!., applii ation of this ground" ruk is working well and points to the fact that 
he was recently elected as Prwident of his.local Chamber vl (%,minerce as evi- 
dence that this IS so. 

In Des Moines. Iowa. Dick (Jabriel used, as part of his rfToiis to help stu- 
dents become aware of anc| explore careers, in the media/communications 
cluster, a project wheV.^by. hi^h sch«K.I suidentfi.wrre assigned the task of ac- 
quainting the brortder community with the meaning of "career education." As 
a com ludJng activity, the students conducted a telephone survey with a random* 
^ sample. of community members and found more than 50 percent to be aware of 
the term "carq||^cdulat ion." * 

• Sarah Walkenshaw. in Kansas City, Missouri, reports good success in using " 
open house community meetings lor purposes of helping community ,>er.sons - 
^come aware and supp«)rtive of caKrei; education. In the small, rural coin- 
imuiity of Cashmere. Washington, Bernie Griffith, reports that, each year, the 
Cashmere School System hosts a "Community 'Dinner Meeting" paid for l>y 
the Board of Education. At this annual dinner meeting, community members 
are encouraged to express their thoughts regarding the goals and priorities for 
|he .chtjol system. The meeting itself is organized with eight persons at a table 
€«ch person is glyen 10 "red dots" to "spend" in "voting" for various goals and 
priorities listed on charts in the room using a modified pelphi technique. It 
was through this process that car^tec education became a school system priority 
and a defensible area for use in evaluating the effectiveness of classroom ' 
teachers in the school system. 

Obviously, what works in a small, rural community such a.s Cashmere. 
Washington cannot br expected to work in all other communities For exam- 
ple. Shirley luquirito reported that, in Phoenix, Arizona where she works, there 
are serious problems involved in gaining support and involvement of com- 
^ munity members in career education. Many of Shirley's community members 
are low income, minority persons who are neither accustomed to nor feel it is 
possible to "volunteer" much of their thne f«)r anything. This is a problem that ' 
can be expectecTto arise in any community where large proportions of the com- 
.munity arc economically disadvantagecl pers«»ns. In such communities, sizea- 
ble outside resources— including financial resources— will be needed to brina 
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rquiiy of opjM)rtunilv (oi c arrrr cdiu ation to .ill rhiUiirii i need, on ihr part 
ol'surh children, for c areer education is ohviousK vet v great indeeil anil ways 
xm\%X Jw tbtmd to meet surh needs f 

The "it takes one to sell one** approac h works equally as well foi career 

• education as it does for other things I his has been well illustrated in Warren. 

^,t>hio where Mike Zockle'dtsct^vered that, when youth were phu ed on work ex- 
jxrrience with individual facton workers. proiUic iiVitv of (hose fact6i"\' workers 
in one localion rose to a figure of 108 percent elllciency whereas that ^f other 
workers, tu whom youth were not assigned, remained constant. This was a 
powerful t<H),J for Mike to. use in encouraging other segments of the busi- 
ness/industry ¥'ommuttity to become similarly involved. Kven within the one 

^Ittnt where this occurred, Mike reported *that, based on repoiis given by par- 

"tictpating workers, other workers from the ni^t shift began coming in prior to 
^ their regular work time and volunteering to alUVw indivicRial students to eftgage 
in career-exploration with them 

One of the most a^mbitious and ext iting elTorts to acquaint community per- 
sons with caree** educatioii and enlist their support lor the concept vyas leportetl 
by D:ive Wasfson in Kyingitlan, ^Arizona. There, at the urging ol a few busi- 
ness/industry leaders, Dave organized and conducted a ''(-ounty (-areer Fair** 
at the local county fairground to which all community |H*rsons — both youth 
anti adults — were invited from the entire county. 'I Kanks to a great many ra<lio 
and TV slots, along with t-xtensive newspaper coverage that Dave was able to 
arrange publicizing this event, a total of 16.000+ persons — more than the en- 
tire population ol Kingman^ attended this 'M'air*' on one of the days it oper- 
ated. That is three times as many persons typically attend the county fair t^sclf 
when it is held! By setting this event up, Dave was able to interest various busi- 
ness/industry groups in scttitig up and operating over 100 booths, each repre- 
senting a difl'ercnt occupational area. Adijlts, as well as youth, appeared in- 
terested in the Qccupatt9nal areas on display. Interest and support for career 
education in Kingman has increased markedly since this Fair, which iS now 
held as an knnual event, A slightly less ambitious, but similar kind of effort, was 
reported by Dennis Luce from Rapid City, South Dakota where a "career fair'' 
.is held in one of their ft hool buildings each year and presenters arc drawn from 
members of the business/industry community. Dennis reports that the involve; 
ment of such persons is an cflfcctivc way of gaining their support for career 
education. 

If these ^various'attempts to interest and gain general comnuinity sup[X)rt for 
career education were to be summarized in a list of general principles, such ai 
list might look like this: 

1. It is< iiiiportant that, from the outset, career education be pictured as 

* needed by and appropriate for all yguth — those contemplating college at- 

• tendance as well as those who^are not. 

2. Youth themselves are a valuable resource for youth in communicating 
the need for and nature of career education to their parents and to mem- 
bers of the broader community. 



3. One of thr br»t wayn to gain tommunity iindr rstanding of carrrr cduca^ 
lion it to jicck quick community involvcmrnt in iprcific career education 
implementation U%k% I hose who are involved in a purtit nlar effort are 
likely; if thai ciTon u jumnd ami «n«( tive, to beeome among its most ac- 
tive supportcm 

4. The fact that career education is needed by adults, as well as by youth» 
may be a valuable asset for use in gaining community understanding of 
and support for career education 

5- A^arcer education may be "solcT^most effectively to community members 
ifplaced within the context of interesting such members in all of the basic 
goals of the Education syntem— rather than simply in the goal of prepar- 
ing youth for work This will relieve many apprehensions and doubts 
Career education can be most effectively pictured to'thc broader com- 
munity as an effort to open up career options £u* youth through carper 
awareness and career exploration rather than afa process aimed at help- 
ing youth make firm and lasting career cfroicel 
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OrgttfiWng for Efftcthrt Community lnvotvwn#nt in Cmr%m Education 

To acquaint community members with career education to the point whfre 
they are interested in participating in career education i,s one thing. To utilize 
such comnuintty resources in an effective and efficient manner is something 
quite different. Problems involved here include those df: (a) matching com^ 
munity persons with^ertain respurces with classroom teachers in nee^of such 
resources; (b) actually using community persons once they have indicated an in- 
terest in being used; (c) avoiding the * biirn-out" problem which ariseJ when a 
^rticular segment of the community is ovcrused-in a career education effort; 
(eXcducating both teUchers^and community resource persons as to ways they 
can Wst effectively work rt)gether; and (0 evaluating the effectiveness both of 
coinmonity resource persons- and of teachers using such persons. In this sec- 
tion, exartmles will be given of how local career education coordinators have* 
set about toNaolve these kinds of problems. 

h is most ^per to start wrth Doug HiH, Educational Resources Association 
'(ERA) in Newa^c, Delaware as an example. ERA started about four years ago 
when a local school district received a federal grant to develop a career educa- 
tion instructional system. The teaching units developed by teachers during this 
pnyect almost ah callM for somet:ombination of community resource persons 
and instructional materials. When the Federal grant ran out, no more funds 
were available for purchase of instructional materials. As a result, the major 
emphasis in this effort became one of more effectively using community 
resources. 

To organize this effort, Doiig started by a^sking teachersMo identify, in as 
specific fashion as possible, the kinds of communfty /esource persons and 
facilities they needed to implement the lesson plans they had developed. He 
Jhen, along with a loaned executive ffom the DuPont Corporation, went out 
into the community to find and enlist the cooperation of these kinds of specific 
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fciiouricji. A total of l;2<X) roinnuinily resource persons were ideiuifieil. 
Kaih was asked ui iiulilaie specifiially (a) exactly what she/hr was willing to 
I'ontribulTi and {h) how iVequrntly they wished to br used 

Using thcse*data, the KRA system works like this It l>rgins with a tearher 
who requests a panii ular kind ol ronHnunity resource Irom KRA At that point, 
EKA personnel visit with the teacher and verify this teacher as being ready and 
able to make goinl use ol the^ommunity resource person's time. Flaving done 
so, ERA then selects an appropriate resovirce person and pvits that person in 
contact with the teacher Such personal contacts are made directly between the 
resource person and the teacher — not by ERA Followmg vise of the resovirce 
})erspn. both that person and the leacber complete evaluation forms where each 
rates the other and their interaction exj>erience Based on tbese evaluatif^ns. 
ERA stud makes Judgments^regarding future use of iht resource f^rson and, in 
addition, make judgments regarding whether or not they will provide the 
teacher with names of other resource persons in the future. The I /200 names of 
resource j>ersons arc organized by occupational cluster and kept in the ERA 
files. Teachers do not have access to these names unless they make contact with 
^ the E1<j\ ofllces. In this way. use of community resources can be both * 

organized and controlled. In addition, community resource speakers are 
guaranteed that students will be prej^ared to ask them pertinent questions and 
• that there is no need for them to go into a classroom with a "canned'* speech. 

'Rather than maintain lists of community resource persons in a separate Tile 
not' readily available to teacficrs, it seems to be much more common, at least 
* among the participants in these miniconferences', to create a separate book of * 

community resources and place such publications in each classroom. A good 
example of this can be seen in the 300+ community resources listed by the 
Central Jersey Industry Education Council and compiled by that organization 
for teacher tise Bernie Novick from the Woodbridgc Ne^y Jersey «^chool system 
brought this publication along. 

The importance of organizing community resources in ways that assure wise 
teacher use of such' resources is well-illustrated in the career education effort 
^ run by John Meighart at the Tri-Co>jnty Joint Vocational School in Nelson- 
villc» Ohio. Thcre» before alcachcr takes students on a field trip, the teacher is 
required to fill out a "pre-ficid trip'* form stating objectives for the field trip. 
Following the field trip, the teacher is required to fill out another form stating 
the extent to which those objectives were accomplished. In this way, there is a 
quality control measure in effect that pYt>t^ct^ against^the misuse of community 
'resources. With limited resources available, this is an important organizational 
feature to keep in mind. 

Dpnna^ Carter, Career Education Coordinator in (he Grand Rapids, 
Michigan school system, has organized her community resources around the 
15 USOE|occupational clusters. Like Doug Hill^Donna maintains a central 
clearinghouse with a separate card for each resource person so that frequency 
\ of use can be checked to avoid both overuse and/or underutilization of 

resOurcts. Unlike Doug, however, Donn^ provides each teacher vyith a 




handbook lining «ll tuch community rr.ourte.. If a teat her wants to use a par- 
ticular renouTte, the teat her it atked to call lh<- career rrtourt e center and jx-r- 
. <»L«< venter make the mi/w/ coniact with the community rewMiFt e |>er«»n 

At the point of actual use by a teacher, the teacher makes rmal arrangements 
penonally with the community resource person 

In Omaha, Nebraska, Betty Barr has organijed coipmun'tiy resources in 
tuch a way that various parts of the community each have a sjiccial role to play 
in the total career education effort One such organization, for example, is the 
police department. Under arrangements with this organization, second graders 
receive a ^'community helpers presenAtion," 6th graders go through a unit on 
"Careen m Police Work," junior high students study "the role of the police in 
the criminal justice system," while senior high students are allowed to partici- 
pate, if they choose to do so, in the "ride along progriim" where they can ac- 
tually ride with a police officer in a patrol car. Thus, with this one comnuinity 
segment, Betty has been fible to organize use of community resources for her 
^ entire K-12 career education eflfori. She has analogous arrangements with 
variety of txther community segments in the greater Oniaha area. 
y,The potential problem of "burn out" of coinniunity resources through over- 
use was illustrated by Bob Towne fron> Kennebunk, Maijie where an active 
career education effort haft been underway for the last several year*. Bob 
reported <hat the current veraipn of their publication "Guide To Conununity 
. Resources" is only half as big now as it used to be due to the "burn out" 
problem Apparently, this has become a problem for some communities, but 
not for others. Shirley laquinto from Phoenix, Arizona emphasized, in her pre- 
sentation, that, while sh«^ has heard about the "burn out" problem, she has not 
experienced it in her community in spite of the fact that her career education 
effort has been in existence for seven years now. 

When reports from all participants are studied, it appears that the most com- 
mon means of organizing community resources is by compiling a handbo/)k of 
some sort and making copies of that handbook available to cla.ssroo*n te^ers 
Frequent cautions were Voiced by participants -regarding the^mf^Trfance of 
revising such handbooks on an annual basis. The more effective organizational 
efforts seem to include publications, such'as those of Bernie^ovick, on topics 
like "Tip« For Community Speakers In The Classroom," "Teachers' Guide To 
Use Of Community Resource Speakers," and "How\o Take a Field Trip." 
(Doug Hill also has ^bod examples of these kinds of materials.) While ap- 
parently hot yet a very common practice, there seeny to be emerging a trend 
toward use of evaluation forms both for the community resource perston and for 
the/classroom teacher as a part of the organizational effort. 

The collective advice of these experienced KA2 career education coordina- 
tors to others seems clear in that they emphasize the necessity for some 
systematic effort aimed -at, i'demifying, organizing, ai.d "making contacts be- 
tween educators and'cottimunity resource persons. Several reported sad stories 
of their earliest attempts where they left it up to each teacher to make his/her 
T>wn contacts with community resource persons. Similarly, participants seemed 



to str,ongly ajprrr thiU noiiir iiisrrvirr e^Uication is lu-rik-d IV)th by rcKu aiors and 
by 4 oinniuDity rcHoun r jkthohh on ways in whii h they cart mosi f Art livrly 
work tyj(^lhrr in i arccr <-(ki( alion As l an br srrn froni ibis sfciion, iUrvv iirv 
m»tiy div^fM* way«( in whU h (b«^ i^rfioral ret oium^mlatiouK air lK*in^ ( airird 
oOl in pratiii'tv* 

Cpmmunity CarMr Education Advisory BodiM 

Several times during ihr hisi rrw'ycars. OK\ Ollu r oiOaim K(Ui< ation bas 
publiiihrd pai^ers reromnirnding tbt* iornuiliou and opeialion of (X)M- 
MUNHY C:ARKKR KOUCAHON ACIION councils Hu- basic 
assumptions bebind tbis rnDniinrndation air: ( \ ) li i airrr ('duration is to W a 
community rrsponsibility. it is rssrniial tbat some conmuinity organization br 
cstabli-^bed to arrepi this responsibibty: (2) Kdut ators need /i<7/), not just advu f, ^ 
from tht broader t omnuinity if l arerr eduralion rlVorts arc to surrecd; and 
Unless (-onimun.ity members are given authority to make operational policies for 
career education, it will be difllcult. if not impossible, to assure that aaoun- 
tahiltty for the success, or lack of success, of career education will be shared 
both by the Kducation system and by the broader ( omnuinity. An essential part 
of this conceptual effort has been a strong recommendation that the CX)M- 
MUNH Y ClAREKR KDUC.A'HON COUNCIL be appointed by the Board of 
Kducation. make recommendations for basic school board policy to the Board 
of Kducation, and be held accountable by the Board of Kducation for its opera- 
tional phliciM and their implementat'ion. Finally, OCK has recommended that 
the majority^ members on the 'COMMUNI TY CAREKR KDUCATION 
C(3UNCIL fepresent the broader community with oidy a minority of members 
coming from the formal Kducation system. 

A» with most other conceptual recommendations, wicie diflereiues exist in 
actual practice with respect to how the system actually wt)rks. Here, several 
such variations, as rnp«)rtcd by experienced career education Coordinators in 
K-13 schtK)l systems, wLIf be described. 

First of all, while participants generally agreed on the theoretical. desirability 
of having some kind of COMMUNITY CARKKR EDUg^tlON COUN- 
CIL, it is obvious that, in many comnmnities, such CounctfS^at^ not aciiially in 
opration. A good example of tbis coiidilion was reported by Carol. Comer from 
Mis!ioula. Montana. While no such Council exists there now, Caifol expressed 
« rieed for one and indicated that, if such a Council existed, it could be used 
both to increase the school svstenrs contacts with the broader community and 
to help that community better understand what carec|^^^lucation is and bow it 
is delivered with community pailicipation. Similar}y,^r3*Vank Miller, from 
Grand Forkj^, North Dakota, reported that, while a Vocational Kducation Ad-' 
visory Council exists in his school system, no similar Council has befjn 
ettablivshed for carci?r education. IVank feels this is largely diie to the fact that 
there is, at present, no fulltime Career Kducation (Coordinator in the Crand 
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Forks hool sysifin As (iuiilamr Dircrtoi in iliai s\su iu hank ivvh ii map 
pfoprialc lifr him lo push lor thr rMahhshiuf ui sik h a Couiu il I his same 
sriuiuieni was voii crd ^)V \ irmuia Brookins Irom Okoloiia. Mississipni wl^( ir. 
<«Mri"glhc liiiK they had a Federal grant lor iarw <«dw^anoH (and n full-timr 
larrrr rdui aliou ( (u^dinaioi ) ihrv had an ac live AdviscflVl '.ouiu il ^ l U\s yrar. 
with no Federal monev. \ itKima ^nis ihal, wlule ihe Mlvisory Coum il is 
still theorriii ally in operaiiou. ihev IraveMiot had a nieeiinx hei ause <Hlm aiois 
m ihe SI hool sysiem simply haven i had lime lo meet wiih ihem 

Other ,romnmniiies reported that, while ihev have no COMMUNriT 
tlARKKi KDUCA FION CODNC JI.. ihev do have hm,ader types of COM- 
MUNITY/EDUCATION COUNCILS'in operation that ran and do ade- 
quately handle matters related to i areer education One e!^aniple here is iound 
in McC^all, Idaho, wkerr Jerry Randolpl) reported that'^tliey have had a 
SCH60I:SYSTEM COMMUNFFY ADVISORY (X)MMFrFKE in opera 
tion since 1971 that is used for all sorts of thini^s—im ludiiig. hut not limited to, 
career education Each Fuesday morning in McCall. this Comniiiiee holds a 
-COMMUNFFY SPEAKS OUT" nieeting vVhere parents and other com. 
inunity meml>ers ran ronie aild talk ahoiit their concerns with respei t to the 
entire EduciMion system With this arrangement. Jern sees no need lor a sepa- 
rate (Career Education (Council 

In Cordrle, (Georgia. V'ann Sikes reported that the Career Education Ad 
visory Committee lor the Crisp (bounty S( hools was olllcially dishanded alter 
Federal hiiiding for career education was ceased in their si hool system. He 
hirther rej>orted that, since that time, the Education (Committee of their local 
Chaml>er of Commerce has assumed this function and that, hy meeting with 
that Committee twice a year ty brief them on the school system s career educa- 
tion efforts, they are. in effect, continuing to have the advantage Of a Com 
munity Career Education Council without having to make it a Ibrmal opera- 
tion ^ 

Several school systems are rinding the hinctions of a Careef^ Education 
Council fuiniled simply by making that body part of an existing (X)M- 
MUNITY ADVISORY COMMI l FEE ON VOCATIONAL EDUCA- 
TION: For example, Jimmy Dolan in Boone (\)unty. We« Virginia ref>orted 
that, under the West Virginia State Plan for Vocation Education, rl'u-h county 
is required to have an Advisory Committee lor Vocational Education. Since, in 
the Weit Virginia State Department of Edu( ation. vocational education has 
respotisibility for career education, this practice is also fdl lowed at the county . 
level. In Boone County, this single advism^ conunitlee s recommendations are 
Hupplemented by those made by key academic instructional ptTsons with 
res})rct tof j^reer awareness at the eh;imntary school level. Since both groups 
report to Jimmy, he is then able to make recommendations to his Board of 
Education which are not conflicting in nature. 

A MRiilar situation exists in St, Charles Parish, Luling, I^)uisiana where JVls. 
Bobbie LaCour reported the existence of a VOCATIONAL ADVISORY 
COMMFrrBE but not a M^parate committee specifically for career education.. 
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ThU ftumr pic lure, with iilighi modirication, can be teen at ihr Kerahaw Vm a- 
(ional Ontrr in (^aiiuirn, St)uth Carolina where (iil WiM)lard r^|X)ni the rxis- 
tancr of a linglr 24 member CENTRAL VO lECH ADVISORY COUNCll- 
with eat'h of ttt 24 members chatrtng a spetMal smaller advisory t'^mmiuee — in- 
cluding one who chairs an Advisory C'ommiUee m^^'areer Fxlucation 'I'hat 
committee, however, reports lo ai|d is an integral j^fi ofCil s CENTRAL VO 
l ECH ADVISORY COUNCIL 

in many nther ronununiiies, se>>au ale CAREER EITlJCA TlON ADVISO- 
RY (X)UN('ILS, by sniuv name, are in operation Boih Asahi Oshima from 
Boulder, (\)lora(ic> and Polly Friend Ironi Marquette, Mic liigan reported diat. 
Ml their Stales, firry lot al %chool distl i(^ is reipiired, by State law, lo have a 
CAREER EDUCATION ADVISORY CX)MMirrEE nieio are, thru, 
literally hundreds of such coniniitiees in action in Uieete States In Kansas ('ity, 
Missouri, Sarah VValkenshaw refM)ils that they have a separate District ('areer 
Education ftterrmgX 'onunittec in o(>eration in spite of the fact that, withii.£^he 
school syst^l^ii, both career education and vocational edi|cation are housed in a 
single DepannuMU So, too, ui Mobile, Alabama, /\lton HaiA'ey refwrts the pre- 
sence and active operation of a CAREER EDUCATION ADVISORY 
BOARD for their school system A majority of the 131 K 12 school systems 
represented m the series of niiniconferences on whicli this series of 
monographs is based refM)rt somf form of local community advisory' body ft)r 
carec'r education 

l lie only specific example found where a local school system had actually 
nun)ed a "('onununity C'areer Education ACVFION (^ounciT' (as opposed to 
an ''advisory" ('ouncil) wa^i re^mned by Carol Wiegner fr<Hn Elkhart, Indiana. 
That C^)uncil is very active indeed as will be described below. 

What kinds of conuuunity persons are represented as members of local 
CAREER EDUCA I ION ADVISORY COUNCILS? Again, answers to this 
que,stion vary widely from comnumity to community. At one extreme, Sarah 
Walkenshaw rej>oi1s that, in Kansas City, , Missouri, no person«$^ specifically 
representing the busines.H/labor/industi7 conmunuty have yet been named as 
members Instead, membership consists of representatives from (a) top school 
administrators; (b) the school lK)ard, (c) K-12 curriculum specialists; (d) 
building representatives (from each school in the system); (c) counselors; (0 
classr(K)m teachers; (g) the locaj. PTA; and (h) community agencies involved in 
career education (such as J\inior Achievenu^nt). At (he other extreme, one 
could point to B(K)ne C'ounty, West Virginia where all members of the Advisory 
Council come from the business/lal>or/industry sector. ■ ^ 

Most school systems appear to have membership oijj^' their CAREER 
EDUCATION ADVISORY C:OUNCILS consist of soma kind of mix of 
educators along with other comnumity members. Carol Wiegner* for example, 
reported th^t, while they beg-an their efforts with no educators on the CounciJ, 
they soon found it necessary to add a few educators to this 40 person Coimcil. 
Polly Friend reports that, in Michigan, some local school systems have their 




Coumih dominaird by rdiKalors whilr mhrrs .in- iloininair*! I,n |,„si 
ncM/laWiiHliisiry prr«)H)i bin. almost withoui rxt cprion. jiu-ir is u,mt mix hr 
iwren »hr iwo In Mohijr. Alabama. Alton Hatvry ba.s Mniniiird bis CARI.I.K 
KDUCA HON AD\ ISORV HCJAKl) as t«» ♦oiis,hu,» ta> two students; (b) 
«wo parrnts; (< ) nnr i ounsclor. (tl) two classrooin trat bris. «■) on<; si bool 
board mcml)rr. (0 one Assistant Sii|MTintfnil<-nt" ( liiii uulnm, (^) y„<. 
r^prrscniativr Irom orsani/rd lalH)!, (b) onr business person, ( i ) onr ( ;bambiM 
of Commcrir rrprrsrntativr; and «hr Catrrr hdiii ation (;iH)iilinator Witb 
thr fxi-tption ol thr Assistant Suprrintrncjrnt anil tbt- ^larrrr Kilui alion ( loor 
diitator, rach serves a thrrt- yrar term 

I hc l ompiKsition of Mobilr. Alabama^* Council is pcrbaps best i ..ntiastt-il 
with ,hr CARKKK KDUCA HON ADVISORY COUNCMI. operating in 
Momgomrry County. Mirr>land Thrrr. bec ause ol a stronx « «'•>« crn to bavr 
adequate representation Irym organ i/ed' fabor, tbat 22 person Counril is l oin 
ptSscd ol: (a) Five representatives Irom oigani/ed lalM)r; (b) five busi- 
ness/industry representatives; (i ) five ediu atois; (il) two students; (e) two vom 
munity based organizations; (0 one CK l'A person; (g) one loi al (Ji.ve/iu.u-nt 
representative, and (b) one person representing spei fal needs gionps. I be ron- 
eerns of organized labor for adequate representation on su'cb ( ;o(n\« ils i an be 
expected to be beard in many i ommum'ties. It is a i oiu nn tbat sbould not be" 
igntircd' •• 

To whoni do career edui atioii advisory roinv ils report? Tlie general answer 
.seeiiM to be that, by and large, they re})ort to tho.se who apf)ointeil them. Wbei e 
-appointed by the Board of Kdui ation, as in KIkhart. Indiana, tbey report to (be 
Board. In Mobile, Alabama, however, where the Advisory Conunittee is ap- 
^K>inled by the Assistant Suf>rrintendent for Instruction, tbcy report to tbat per- 
son. In Luling. l.ouisiana, the Vocational Advisory Committee reports to the 
Supervisor of Federally Ftinded Projei ts. presents their recommendations to 
that person, and this supervisor, in turn, takes such recommendations to the 
Board of Education for action. In Camden, South Carolina. Gil Woolard indi- 
cated that his Advisi)ry Council reports to him. Further, as chief administrator 
of his school, he found he was able to impfement 31 of the 32 recoirtmenda- 
tions they made last year without having to take them to the Board of Kducation 
for approval. 

What do career education advisory councils do? In some communities, their 
primary function is seen to be tbat of simply giving advice. For example, in San • 
Diego County. California. Kd Whitfield reported that this is essentially all be 
expects from his II person Career Fduiation Advisory Committee. Polly 
Friend^eported sitnilar limitations in Marquette, Michigan Many of the K-12 
career education coordinators participating in the miniconferences . 
emphasized .strongly the fact that their CARKKR FDUCA I K^N ADVISORY 
COUNCIL acts in an "advisory." not in a "jwlicymaking" role. Over and over 
again, they stressed the importance of recognizing that policy, in their school 
districts, is made solely by the Board of Education, not by any kind of com- 
Jiunity advisory group If one were looking for consensus on any .vngle point. 
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this would Ik' a ntunl c xjniplr ol nn hn<* il louUI louiul \\\\: silualiou lu 
KiiiiH««s (jily. Missoun xshnr Sarah Walknishaw rrjioiird hri Disirui Caifn 
Kdmuiioii SCrrriiii^ ( loiniiiilit'r ii(K*\ havr |U)h( viiiakiiit( aiiduuily is an rx( r|)' 
ticMi aiul imiHt. l)^l^)ur\r. Ix* virwrd rrali/iug lliaf Iirr nomiuincT has, at prr 
srtit, no rrprrHrntiUivTH Ironi dir f)usin(*HH/lahoi7in(KistiA loniinnnuy 

In spitr of dds hniitanon in iriins ol a polii Ynlak^l^ lolr. many rxanipirs 
wrir round whnt Iik at CARKKk KDrCAl ION .M)\ ISORV COl'NCILS 
*di(l, ni lac t, pri lorni a \si<lr vanrlv ot kinds ol fiinc Uo^is dn rc dy assiu iaird \\ \\\\ 
dir nnpkinrnlalioii ol i arm rdm ation l or rxaniplr. Asahi ( )shinia rrpoHftl 
that, ni Bouldc'r. ( .oloiad.o. hc i Cairc'r r.du( alion Ad\ isor\ ( ■oinininrr snvfs. 
in'rlTrt t. as "lohhMsis" al si Ium)| hoard nl^rnn^s and in dim I I c onlai Is widi 
nulividnal si hool hoard iin inhrrv In. KIkhail. huh. ma, dirCarrrr Kchu alion 
('onnnl. i'oni|)osrd priinariK ol prisons honi ihr privair sn lor. has (a) 
dfvclo|K*d and ihsirihuird lo loai he rs a handhooki^u lonnnnniiy ly'sonrrrs lor 
I arm rdui alion. (b) Iu I{khI dir srhool syslrni drvt'lop and o|KMatr its own 
(!arrrr (»nidanrr Institntr, and u ) is n«)W plannniK to pnt on a * )oh I'air" h)r 
sUuU-nts Clarol VVicmirr. i arrrr ^duration ( oordinator in' KIkhart. poiutrd to 
the drsirahihtv ol askint^ (Dinnninitv [K-rsons ti) rrspond to what aluaitots srv as 
nt't'dn raihf r than tn ini^ to hm r rdm ators to tMidorsr what they, as i oinninnitv 
nirinlKMs. svr as thr pnniar\ nrrds with rosprrt to ( arrcr cdu( ation's iinplr- 
nuMiCation This is a \ v\\ ii)i^)^laJit point and onr ihat should krpt rjrarly iii 
mind . 

In Siloani Springs. Arkansas, husinrss/industrv prrsons sri-\'ing on thr 
"('aifcr Kdui ation Intrrartion Kradnship Trani" (C*r.M T) havr done most of 
ihr work in preparing thr roninuinity rcsonrc r diiri iory used in thSt system. In 
addition, Burl KMiott^ rqM)rts they arr rITortivr in korpin^ prossntr on the 
Suprrintcndcni to cmf>loy a tull-timr career education coordinator for that 
system. Finally. Burt has used such {HrrM^ns as "inserviee trainers" of teachers 
ill career education Kvni these few examples will serve to illustrate that, in 
spite of the faci thai n>any existing Carter Fducation ('ouncils are referred to as 
"advisoi-y" councils, several are. operationally, "action" councils in every sense 
of the Word 

Ollwr ExamplM of Community InvolvMi^nt In CarMr Education 

To understand and grasp the significaiVe ol the extent to which career 
education has already become a (ommnttilY effort in many places, it is obviously 
neceMsary to look beyond only actions taken by coninuinity pers'ons as mendyrs 
of C^areer Kducation Advisoiy B(Klies. In this section, several illustrations will 
l>e presented of other ways in which the broader community has^joined forces 
with the Education system to tnake career educatiotrs implementation a truly 
collaborative community effort. 

Many participants reported that, once teachers begin t^) use comnuinity per- 
sons as classrtmm resouix-es, they seem to become enthusiastic about the idea. 
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A x<hkI rxamplf ( an hr st-rn in the I'uuif ( roinus ( :aitC7V)t v« |opint ni I'rojrd 
in IwMuu Aru.)n,i y^Uvtr Bri». Bcn> t^, aics thai WjicKc'is havr hcionu- v) 
enlhiislaslK ahoul lh(- u-tr of « onuuuniry persons as « Lssioom icmmiivcs thai 
Ou y Uavc <hnu iili> IuuIiuk enough (.uinniuniiv pcrwMiiyu fill all «he leqncsis 
coming from tra. hnn ,l he Pin>a Conniv Pro|«M t ha% hrrn in opriaiion lor 
several years and has prodmed a wide Vihiely (M resean h/evalualion rvi- 
Nieme~in< hiding Uiai rei|uired to ^u^%s ihroiigh OK s Joini Dissrniinaiion 
Review Vane! (,) DKP) and duis rr. nving olVu iai U S OITTh,- of Kdu. a(i..n ap 
proval ua a "program ihat works " Part of their rrsean h elVort has led ihrni lo 
rom lude that the or« «)innuinuv lesonn e persons, while t-IVe* live in many 
prills ol the K I 'i school system . dors not ap|MMr lo work well hrlow ihr sr« ond 
grade levrl Beth nuli. ated that^their rrsran h shows that, hrlow this levrl. it is 
betft-r to havr pupils hr ^hou>» ihingN alfinu the world of work thmi to have a 
rrsoune |>erson » onir in to Ull them things about that world V. 

In KIkart. Indiana. Carol Wirgnrr has found business/industi^ |M-rsons 
helpful ill assisting edu. ators m that systrm to develop their own Career (Jui ' 
\ dance Institute J hey are now talking about < arryiiig their < ollaborative eirorts 
further and workuig wiih the school systrm in organizing and < onducting a 
"■.|<)b Fair" for stu»fenis 

Maria Robinson, from the San Jose Unified School District in California, 
provided several dhistr^ions of ways in which sprcifu industries are working- 
_ collaboratiyrly with #<ri( ators in a true ( ommunity , airer edu« ation rlVort For 
example. Honeywell Corp,)ration asked the s, hool system to provide them with 
one F.ngl^sh < lassroom whrre 6-7 Honeywell employers could sprak about 
their work This was su( < rssful they have now asked K^)r 4 niore classro^nis. 
e^ich of which will also have (i-7 Honeywell rmpjoyres as sp<yikers I he IBM 
C%)m(>ratioh has ^et u*p a special ' niini* ourse" which operates one night»|>er 
weA (after school is out ) oriented around the general topic of exploring careers 
m t\taproce'ssing Ihait^same school district hfts. in addition, received specific 
a5sist-u!bifc.from the Pacific Telephone Company and from the California In- 
dustry/Education Council. 

The "ADOPT A SC^HOOL" approach, in which one business or industry. < 
picks a specific schotil and <;n.i|faiges in a wide variety of collaborative career 
education efforts with stall members and students in that school appears to be 
growing rapidly in |K)puliKity 'i;his kind of effort, while receiving much ^ its 
initial imfietiis from places such as Dallas, l exas and Baltimore, Maryland, 
now seen in other |«irt» of the Nation as, well. A good example can be found irSf 
Milwaukee. Wisconsin where Cal Mclinyre reported that eight locaf industries^ 
in fhat city have begun participating in the ADOPT A SC^HOOL program dur- 
ing the past year' ^ . 

Gertrude Alioth. Supervisor of Career tducaiion for the Inglewood, Califor- 
nia Unihed Sehool District, provided several excellent examples of hpw local 
bl|sine^<i/ind^stry organizations are working collaboratively with educators in . 
priding special career educafion ex}>eriences for minority/economically dis- 
advantaged youth One such program, sponsored by the TRW ,Corp<jra(ion, 

■4 
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ktiowii iis "( >|KM«iH()ii H(M)tstr«i|)" .111(1 ( niitiHls o\ a luloiial progiaiu in hasii^ 
acXdriiiK skills io hrlp iiiiiioiitv voiiili at (|iiiir hu< h skills lo a suIVk iciii (ic^^rc 
lhal ihrv will he HinirHHlul ip i cillcur A s<m mu! rxaiuph*. is ihr m hool sysiriu's 
"(!t)|.r.Kt^K MKN lt)R PROtlRAM" aimett M hrl|>in« minorifv vofHh boih, 
nun and sue < rnHtulK irniani ui « oli('^c With "nuMilois * diavvn Ironi ihr hnsi- 
nr.H5(/in(Uist4~> mniinunilv. onr is asHi^nr(i Id rat h panic ipalin^ snnlnii, tiiadr 
^^•\'2 I hti^r »nirnlois'' i}}rv\ hn|iirnily with rat h sni(iriii. his/hri louiinrlois 
and parrnlH, loi pnipdsVs iA providing hrlp i\m\ rn(Miuia^[^tMuriii to dirni 
Among her olhri (oniiunniiv c ollahoralivr riToris. (Jcnmslr also opriairs an 
annual ARMK.n SI:R\ K .K.'^ DAY" whrir irprjsrnial ivrs < onir to I he si hool 
fiisirict Ui iwvvi \vuh inlrrcsird Hiiidrius ^ ^ ' ^ 

An rx< rll^ni rxain})lr ut a < onuniiniiy i()ll«|}>oiapvo rHort i an hr .scrn in \\iv 
way in vyhic h biiMncss/indusirv persons worked with John Bishop in the Napa. 
Oaiiioiniii IWiified Si hool District, in ileveloping a series ol ")<)b sample ' ai - 
tis'^ilies that ftre pLu ed in a nu'>l)ile ut>ilvand thus taken Irom M'lumI tu sehoQl for 
use by H^idents John iiidii atrd thctt. by itettiiii^ husiness/imjustry persons in- 
volve*! in building these "job sample" unit a( tivHv packages, he was also able to 
interest them m his total ( areer ediit alion eflort 

In Sv< anioir. Illinois. !)ne industry pnxvided the seh()ol system with S7.(HK) 
lor use in buying a^ 'iuini-i am ' lor use by teachers anil studeius in conducting 
vuk'olaped interviews with workers "on-site" in various occupations In aihli- 
tion, IVte Johnson, who dire* is career education elVorts in that district, told us 
that other private sector money is alsoxomin^ to his school distriet lor use in 
i|iaking a new career eilucatiou film 

A truly outstanding example of how one industry joimni its resources and 
expertise with those *>Pthe sch(M)l district in iormulathig and* conducting a 
"carccf education elTort that works*' is seen in Pauline Pera/.zo\s FROJECVP 
R-3 in San Jone. Oaliforuia. There, iu l%7,^his project was designed jointly by 
educatt>rs and persons from the Lockheed Corporation. Designed (o upgrade 
the basic acadriuic skills of reading and mathematics for junior high sehool 
students through a "careers*' rmphajii»« this projcet eoinbirtcs the construction 
and \ise Of an innovative, creative series of teaching units and materials, the use 
ol' community resource persons in classrooms, and the use of the occupational 
eomiminity as a learning laboratory for students and their teachers. For ins- 
tame, out of the learniiig activities is the FIND THE SINKING SHIP" 
game — a series of activities all oriented^ around providing students with basic ^ 
nuithematics skills — that invt^lved, in addition tp classroom activities, an actual 
visit to a C'oast Ciuard site where students could see ships (and thus learn more 
al>out careers related to sailing). PROJKC T R-i) has successfully passed OK's 
Joint Dissemination Review Panel by providing hard evaluation. evidence in- 
dicating its ability to significUntly improve both reading and mathematicK 
achieveilient for junior high school students. 7*his project is now a part of OE's 
National DilYnsion Network (NDN) and has "adapter sites'' in many other 
parts of the Nation — several of which are in Iowa (Pauline's home State). 
Withgut the fusion of elYort of educators in the Sanjose Unified School District 
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with thouc ol bii!iinrWindii!Hr>. rx\^n% Irom I^k khrrd (:or,M)iation. it is 
fioubtful if this kiml of ( rcativc. innovative^— and drmdnsuahly suri rsslul — 
project t oiild have lonir about It is truly '< airrr nUn ation as a ( 4)ninuini!\ 
colUborativr effort " 

The idea of using pcrs4Mi» from the businrss/la|tH)r/industr>' conununity in 
"one on one" tontatis with students, srenis to ht taking place in many coin- 
munitier In addition to the example Riven by (ieilrude Aliotb cited earlier, two 
t>ther examples may serve to illustrate this approach One ts the KMPLOY- 
MENT EXPO organized by Donna C^irter in CJrand Rapids, Michigan, that 
volvet matching l(K) prospective employers with 1(H) vocational education 
seniors for purpt)ses of conducting mock job interviews lis purjK>j#e is i^ot 
directly job placement, but rather helping students learn how to apply for a job 
It is preceded by a general unit on employability skills laught by educators thus 
once again illustrating the collabt^i^ative nature of career education A second 
example, and one that is much inore elaborate, was reportrd by Janet Hire 
from the kland County BOCEvS in West Nyack, Ne,w York In her "CIP 
PROGRAM," students on a voluntary basis enter into individual learning con- 
tracts that put each in contact with xi |>frson from the business/industiy com- > 
munity and call for that student to spend 2-3 hours prr week, after school, for 
an entire semester interacting with that communitv resource person at bis/hrr 
job site Each "community mentor ' is oriented, fey educators, with respec< to 
the nature and purposes of 'exploring careers' —rather than simply "letting 
kids work for you/ Janct considers such employer orientation to be an cssen^iiJL 
ingredient in her program and one that has really paid off ftrr^- 130 students 
)>articipating annually in this effort She make* it clear to employers, from the 
beginjjing, that the purpose of this program is to help youth explore careers, not 
provide **frcc laU)r for employers ^ She has found this approach very appealing 
to employers— in spite of its lack of productivity for them— by appealing to the 
social conscience of employers. It works for her. 

A dramatic example of willingness of the business/industry commuiiitji to 
work collaboratively with educators in career education was provided all par- 
ticipants in the miniconference attended by Martha Johnson from Po(>e High 
School in Pope, Mississippi. More than 10 local industries in Pope provided 
Maitha with samples of their prmhicts which she gave to all other participants 
in her miniconference. In addition, Martha reported to us that, in her school * 
district, students traveled more than 36,(K)0 miles last year in taking field trips 
to the business/industry communit>X-both in the local community and also in 
places as far away as Florida and Louisiana. Martha operates an extensive 
'^shadowing" program in career education and has received excellent coopera- 
tion from various industries in her community (including the local hospital) in 
this effort. 

One thing that surprised me about these kinds of examples was the fact ihl\\ 
rparticipants did not, at least, in any large numbers, talk ntuch about sonic of the 
major national efforts tbatVertain large corporations have made, and continue 
to make, rejKarding career education I am thinking here specificaHy of the 
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t airrr rdiic ation rflorts ol (iriirnil Vf^^orn ('()r|M)rati()iK oi ihr *Ainrri( an 
IVIrphonr and IVIrgraph C^)^ipaiiy. and ol thr (Jrnrral KlrHii« (\)i|M)rali(>n 
While, lor rxamplr, srvrral panii ipanin tal|ird aUouI rr« riving hrlp rn)ni ihrir 
••t'rti trlrpht>nr*^*npany, thry did not %rrm to br grnrrnhy nwnrc of the fact 
that larrrr rdiu ation \% a maj«)r priority «)l thr t«)tal A TA I' systrni Similarly^ 
while a lew panic ipanti lurntioiird partic ipation m thr (irnrial Klr« trie 
KDIJCATORS IN INDUSTRY Pn)xrani, thnr was no svih.stantial intrrac tion 
among panic ipants irgarding thr w(»rtli and |H)trntial of this high qviality rlTort 
Nrithrrdid thrrr srrm to be widrsprrad recognition anu»iig panicipaiits of thr 
la« t that thr (iriirral Motor?i'(*or(Miratioii has a nationals orporatr polic y sii|) 
|M)rting carrrr rdiuation ri)lialH)rativr rlTorts lo nir^.thrsr air all "phinjirs** 
which, whrii griirrally rrtogiii/.rd; will simply srrvr to iiu rrasr both fhr 
grnrral notion and thr rfTrrtivriirss of roniimniity organi/.atioii iiivolvrinrnt in 
rarrrr rdiiration . 

I'hr rxampirs rrport^rd. h) this srrtion^will hoprf'villy ilhistratr both tlu^ 
willingness and the reachiiess of the biisiness/labor/imhiKtiy ronuiiiinity to join 
forces with educators in a coninuinity collaborative c aierr education effort 
While many other examples could be quoted, perhaps even these few will seiVe 
to illustrate the following general principles: 

1 The ex^>ertise of lH)th educators and buiiness/labor/industry persons is 
needed for pur(H)ses of devising sound oollaboiativr efTons in "career 
echication. 

2 (Community collaborative efTorts in career education are t^pS[lly struc- 
tured so as to provide a "careers** emphasis us a way of motivating stu- 
dents to learn their subject matter better in schx)ols They are not typically 
being operated as something either separate from or m addition to such 
effort!!. 

3. rh^ involvement of biisiness/labor/industry persons in one kind of col- 
laborative effort often motivates them to participate in further career 
education activities jointly with educators. 

4. It is essential, in building collaborative career education efforts, that both 
edu<,Aitors and persons from the business/labor/industry community share 
a joint commitincnt and have the same basic uiiderstandings regarding 
the goiih of career education. An inservicc effort m needed for both. 

5. The potential found within a single business xn industry for collaboration 
^ 1% very great indeed. A school system doesn't have to wait for interest on 

the part of a wide variety of businesses and industries in order to begin its 
Career education efforts. 

^ InvotvMMfit of Community Orgonlialkms In Colloborotlvo Caroor 

Eduoillon Efforts 

During the 1977-78 period, OE's Office of Career Education devoted an en- 
tire year of ''miniconferences'' to a variejfy of kinds c)f community organizations 
who were viewed as having high potential for active participation in com- 
munity career education efforts. In each, a number of school districts were 
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idcntiiicd who wrre alrcinly wotking colUborativcly with each of ^\\r%e 
organixations. A scrici of OCK monographs, one on each ol a number of such 
community organiiaiionH, has. already been published by the C.overnment 
Ufike «miwv«^ attditionaf ones are srhedided tor addif ion \n lhal 
•erict. Many of these community organizations are now gearing up their elTorts 
foritill more involvement in the total career education cITorl. It is expected that 
such actions will pay^ dividends, in terms of student l>enents, in the years 
immediately ahca^ . 

It is not surf)risin(|(, then, that I found myself very interested in listening to 
the 131 lui al career education c<K>rdinators who participad^d in the 1979 series 
of mmiconfercnces taltc about their involvement with comn\unity organiza- 
tions. While no attitmpt was made, in any miniconlerence, to raise this topic as 
a specitlc discussion item (i e we discqssed only issues raised by the partuipanh 
thcmtM^ivcs) I tried to listen carefully for any mention of involvement with com- 
munity org^i/ations volunteered by the participants. Had we speciUcally 
raisetl this topic and .sought comprehensive input from each participiJnt, I am 
Confident that many, many more examples than arc reported in this .section 
would have been'ft>und Reports found here are not based on any such com- f 
prehcnsive inquiry or tahji^lation of data Instead, they represent only sfK-cific 
mention of community organizations volunteered by participants as each 
described her/his own career education activities 

Based on the.sc voluntary contributions of participants, two generalizations 
seem appropriate to make. First, these K 12 career education coordi nators are 
not apparently making as great a use of community organizations as those of us 
»n OF/s Office of Career Education would like to sec them do. For example, 
there was no single community organization reportedly used by as many as 
tweiuy-rive penent of these participants. Several of those which seemed most 
natural and promising for use were not mentioned by any miniconfcrence par- 
ticipant. Second, where participants re(K>rtcd they were using community 
organizations, the tendency seemed to use more than one. In very few instances 
did a participant relate dealing with only one such organization. 

The examples of practice found in this section, as with other sections of this 
mom>graph, are intended to be illustrative rather than comprehensive in 
nature. Hopefully, the mention of such examples here will stimulate still 
greater use of community organizations in the 4iiture. 

More than 30 of these local career education coordinators reported they are 
now actively working with CE1 A Prime Sponsors in their total career educa- 
tion effort. While it would be impractical to report all the ways this is taking 
place, a few specific illustrations appear to be in order: First, it wds evident that, 
in some communities, the Career education effort is heavily dependent on 
CETA fumls. An example can be seen in Newton Square, Pennsylvania where 
Gloria Whitman serves as Career Education Corrdinator. Gloria operates, 
using CETA funds, a CAREER EDUCATION PROGRAM PLANNING 
DEMONSTRATION PROJECT which is aimed at gaining inwivemem fr^m 
many segments of the brt>ader community. Charles Farnsworth, Garrett High 
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Si html, (iarrctt, fiNhina rrporls that thr i Attcr edui ation effort he operates 
serves 1 1 sch(M)l distriet and is lOOpenen^upporled by Youth Employment R- 
raininK Program (YETP) fundi fmrn CI^A, (Nbl E: Indiana apjSears to be 
unique in that it is the only State I have found to date where, uflder arrange- 
ments made between the Slate I>part|t)ent of Education and the State GETA 
^ C^ITices, a very great deal of career education is being paid for by CETA 
funds — (^huck Fariiworth s story is but one of many examples that can be 
found in Indiana ) A fmal example of this nature is seen in the career education 
effort of^erated by ('liff (Clausen in Detroit I^kes, Minnesota which, opera- 
tionally, is almost l(K) percent cicpendent on^^ETA funds at the prirsent time. 

The most common — and, obviously, the single most appropriate^use of 
(^ETA funds in career edm ation efforts was reported to provifde some spe«ia| 
career education opportunities to economically disadvantaged youth over and 
beyond those routinely marde available to all students A good exaiAple can be 
seen in I^)uisville, Kentucky where Barbara Preli, using CETA funds, was able 
to establish a special career exploration effort for 61 economically disadvan- 
taged students during the schcH)l y/iar as a special added feature to her ongoing 
career education actiTilleii. Similarly, Joe Tomaselli in Toms River, New Jersey 
was able to use (TVFA funds (or a special effort aimed at helping economically 
disadvantaged youth explore their career interests, skills, and needs. Pete 
Johnson, in Sycamore, Illinoiv has been given CKTA funds to provide eight 
YE TP slots for economically disadvantaged ymith where they receive, within 
his total career ediyi-ation effort, special help on career awareness and carcef 
decisionmaking An outstanding special career education effort for 
economically disadvantaged youth, over and above that provided all others, can 
l>r seen in Denver ^ DEAL (Denver Earning and Learning) Program which, 
using CE rA funds, is being operated as part of the Denver Public Schools. 

Owe further c^nplf of using CETA funds in a special career education 
effort aimed a^ providing ec^uity of opportunity for economically disadvantaged 
youth is so special which deserves specif^l mention here. This is the program 
being operated by Libby Schmidt in the Brevard County Schools in Rockkdgc, 
Florida. There, ui^tji^ CETA funds, they were able to establish a special 
remedial instruction program, with a teacher/student ratio of 1:5, for 
economically disadvant^^d youth who had (aUcjLthe Florida State /Achieve- 
ment Tests. This special mstructional effort was ao/companied by a correspond- 
ing effort to equip these same Vouth with basic general employability skills. By 
the end^tff the year, they were able to show 8n 81 percent **positive ending" for 
these youth in both academic skills and in employability skills, Libby reports this 
effort to be very successful and that her school system is now looking for other 
kinds of funds so that it can be extended to still more youth. 
^J;''The most common way CETA funds were reported as used to supplement 
regular, ongoing career education efforts was their use, for economically dis- 
advantaged youth, in the Summer Youth Employment Program (SYEP) of 
CETA. Among participants reporting this kind of career education/CETA 




linkxge w«-re: {») Herman CIrizilr from the l ulsu, Oklahoma IVibiic Schools. 
Jb) Alton Harvey. Mobile Alabama Public St hools; H ) Ardell Feelcy from the 
Altoona Area SchiKjl Dii^ict in Altoofi^ Pennsylvania; («l) IJetty Christrnsen. 
- €*reer Kdtiratton ^lonsultam in the Kabmaxoo, Mi^hiRan Inde^K-ndent 
School Diitrict; (e) MarthaJohnst>n from Fo|>r High School in Pope Mississip- 
pi; and (0 pick Gabriel from the Des Moines. Iowa schools Other career 
education coordinators could learn niuch about how to nuike career rciucahoh 
a year round effort by contacting such persons as these. 

Excellent examples of tying CETA youth efforts into ongoing career educa- 
tion work experience/career exploration efforts were rejKjrted by both Jackie 
Danxberger from the Hartford. Connecticut sch(M)l system and by Al (Ilass- 
man, Ctwrdinator of Career Education for the Philadelphia. Pennsylvania 
ichool system. In both of these cases, the CE1 A funds were used to pay for par- 
ticipation on the part of inoje economically disadvantaged youth than would 
have otherwise been possible. 

While not as numerous, several ejiamples were reported as illustrations of 
wayt in which CETA funds arc being use^ for various things which, while 
specifically established to help economicaWV disadvantaged youth, are. once in 
place, able to be used for career education activities benefiting all youth. One 
example here can be seen in the occupational information system established 
by John Sedey U\ the Mounds View School District. St Paul. Minnesota A 
CAREER EDUCATION RESOURCE CENTER was established, using 
YETP "transition services" funds, by Mike Klavon in the Matawan School 
District in Matawan. New Jersey With other funds also being u.sed to support 
this Center, the Center itself is madif available to all youth in career education. 
An analogous situation exuts in River Grove. Illinois where the CAREER 
GUIDANCE CENTER m^hich Shirly Aberg works, while not originally 
established with CETA fufids, is now using such funds to pay those parts of its 
costs related to serving economically disadvantaged youth. Again, using CETA 
fund«,John Meighan, Tri-County VwationaUligh School. Nelsonville, Ohio, 
has purchased the complete SINGER system\)r "hands on" career explora- ♦ 
tion and that system is now available for use by all students. So, too, >yas Mary 
K. Albrittain, Supervisor of Guidance. Charles Gounty. Maryland, able to use 
CETA funds, to build a COMMUNITY RESOURCE LEARNING 
CENTER, which, while used regularly during the school year for 35 YETP 
youth, is also available at other times for use by non-CETA students— and even 
for adults in that community. 

Even the relatively few examples presented here should be sufficient to il- 
lu»tratc the fact that, while officials at both the Federal and State levels are 
often foui»d^iill engaging in philosophical discussions regarding possible 
linkages between the CETA programs and career education, practitioners at 
the local community level have already found multiple ways of making such 
linkages, 



A \r( ()iul majoi kiiul «)l ( wiinuiuit)^ icmhiko fhal main pai tinpants 
ir|H)itctJ thcnisrlvc's to br workiiii; witli iii i airrr rdm iiCinii wrw hu al Cliaiii 
Imms or(*4)Huucnc Moir iihiw 20 o\ xUf^st pailii ipaiils maitr s|h ( ilu icU ii iu rs 
to \vay% in whii h<thcv air doiiii; w A Trw cxaniplrs of siu h Cliaiiihci of Com- 
iiiru r/rarrrr rdiu aiioii liiikai^rH^vill Ik- illustiatrd Yu:rv \'\ir vai ifty ohkiiuls of 
rIToitH ill rarrri rdiu ation srrii in various loc al.dhaiiihns ol Coiiiiiu^cc* is iiii- 
pirssivr in itvdl lor rxanipir (a) In Sdo^Hn Spinii^<. Arkansas (Hint I'.lliott). 
New Haven. ( ioiincrtii ut (Don (Jrava is Snprrvisoi of (laivn Kdni alion 
their), aiul III tlir Wavnr Comity liidrprudriit St hoolj )isti it t ni Wayur. 
Mi( liijy(aii wlirir Phyllis Kohinson works in i airn ednt atioii. the lot al Clliaiii' 
Ikms t)( (*onuiu*it <* ill tlirsr voniiiiiiiiitics has Ixtii instrniiiciital in t oiiipiliiii; a 
COMMI'NIVy RKSOURCK DIRIA: I ORV Itn use in tlir tairn rtlut ation 
rllort, {U) In South BnrliiiKit)n. \'ruiiont. Kaiharj \Vdst)ii loiiiid lu'i lt)t al 
(*hanil)rr t)f ( loninicri c vcr\ lu*lplul in making toiitat ts with tin- National 
Alham r of Ikisnirss (NAB) Iradnii; tt) a NAB Suinnu i C'lnrtM (>nidaut r In- 
shtntr; (i ) John Srdry. in Mt)untl \'irw. Minnesota, has Itjniul his hu al (!haiii- 
l>rr t)f (It)iiinieitr a hit^hly helpful t entral iest)int e for use in operating his 
youth t areer exploration ")oU sliatit)w iiii;" t areer ediit ation elltn t; (d) Herman 
(iri//le. I'aieer K(huatit)n C*ot)rdinatt)r in Tulsa. Oklahoma, lias reeeivetl help 
frwni his Kh uI C'hamber t)f (It)iiinieiu,e in the eareer edut atit)ii iiiservirc elToil 
for teaehers; ^e) III Mt)bile. Alabama. Altt)ii Harvey ftunid his lot a I (*hanil>er t)f 
('t)iiiiiiert e williui; tt) pay the S3.(HH) iieeessai v tt) make an eet)iioniie e<iueatit)n 
pi'o^rani part of his tt)tal t areer edueatioii elToii; (f) Oeitiutle Alit)tli. in lii- 
glewt)0(i. (lalitt)riiia« reports her lt)eal (Chamber of (\)ninieiee spt)iist)is an aii- 
nuiil YOU TH IN BUSINESS DAY; and («) Jama Rt)niaii, Career Kdueatioii 
Coordinator in 'l't)ledo. Ohio, reported that her (*aieer i'.thit atit)n Advist>ry 
('ouiiril was started by thr lt)eal (*haniber t)f C*oninieite. These are but il- 
lustrative examples. 

Sonic eomnuiuitieH have such extensive involvement t)f th<*ir lot al Chamber 
t>f (a)nimeree in the total eareer education elTort as tt) require separate discus- 
sion In Boulder. Colorado, AsahiOshinia reports that theC^ARKER EDUCA- 
TION RESOURCE CENTER is physically Itu ated at the Chamber of Com- 
merce» not within the school system itself While it is jointly funded both by the 
('haml>rr and by the Bt)ard of Education, it is t)perated by the Chamber of 
Commerce. Ahnost the complete variety of activities required for use of com- 
munitv restuirces in a total career education effort comes frt)m those Chamber 
Commerce employees who operate this CENTER. As a result, Asahi^ as 
Career Education Coordinator for the sch<M)l district, is free to concentrate her 
primary attention on helping teachers infuse a career %ducatioii emphasis into 
the teaching/learning procr^'^^'' 

Jackie Danzbergrr rcjKnls that the total career education/economic educa- 
tion iprograim in Hartford^ Connecticut is jointly funded by the Greater 
Hartford (Chamber of Commerce and the Board of Education — including shar- 
ing the costs for the salary of the Coordinator of Career Education. That effort 
is, in all kinds of ways, truly a joint undertaking. It should be noted here, that> 




to %tt a Unal Chamber of (\)mmrrrr paying part oi ihr saL>i7 ^'h* h( Iu)oI 
•yilrm'& (Career Kdiuatiou (aH>rtlinai(»r, in not son)rthinji( lo hr srriV only in 
Hertford Othrr cKamplcH (hai qnu kly.roinr tt> niiiui would inrliidr both 
" KnctWiief, New Vi)rk and Madinoh. WiMonsin. 

Thr Chamhrr ol t'<)nuneri r u\ Fort Myrrn, Kltnidit is w|M)ii<;d l)y Mifiy 
Tate, Coordinator of (uirrrr KdiK alion lor tho Kort NJjrrs riilJlic SrhnoU. io 
have a very iiironn l ajik Fori <: on Kdui aiion. (^arrrr cdui aiion in niniply one of 
a numlirr oi chini^ diry iio lo join fort es witli thr rdiit alion syMrni in Fori 
Myer. One ol'ilir rarrrr ediii alion aojiivilirs in wUk U {\us msk loiTrs en^antvs in 
the BUSINFSS FDUCAI ION KXCHANCK W)(;KAM (BKKIM (n diis 
profpram, seven ednralor% from each of Fort Myers' four high srhooh visit in 
the biisiineSH/indiiJitrV conuniiniiy tor three djiyi under arrangnnentji made with 
the Chaml>er of Commerce They 5f>end a fourtli day. in small gioup work ar- 
ranged by subject matter area, bac k in tlieir <ichooh planning ways of infusing 
what they have learned into the teaching/learning-'proce^ Fhe BEEP efTort 
culminates in an annual banquet sponsored by the Chamber of Commerce 
where certificates of recognition are given both to educators and to busi- 
nesH/inilustry persons whose contributions have been of an exemplary nature. 
The BEEP program in Fort MyeV simply could not operate were ii noi for the 
Chamber of Commerce At least, this is ihe way Mary l aic feels. 

Kalamn/oo, Michij^n serves as yei another example of close and efVective 
liking relationships between ihe local school s>'9itein and Chamber of Com- 
merce in a jointly operated collaborative career edm iHion elTort There. Betty 
ChriHtensen, Coordinator of Career Education in the Kalamazoo 'school 
system, repons that the Chamber of Commerce, in C(H)pei alioii witli the local 
schools, sponsors a RESOURCE SPEAKERS BUREAU which will provide 
speakers for classrooms, prtwidc field trip contacts and arrangenieius. and will, 
in addition, provide multi-media career education niaterials on loan to educa- 
tors in the connnunity. This entire bperatioit is operated out of the Chamber of 
Commerce with teachers being free to call a special number th?rc when they 
iieed community assistance in career education To help pay the costs of this 
operation, each of the nine schiwl districts in the area pays the Kalamazoo 
Chamber of Commerce 15 cents per student per year with the Chamber itself 
payiTigthe additional costs. 

Still another example of outstanding ('hamber of Commerce/school .system 
joint participation in career education was reported by Helen Smith, Rome 
City Sc;.htH)ls. in Rome, Ceorgia I here, the Chamber of Commerce astimnes 
responsibility tor organizing and conducting the EDUC^A I ORS TOURS OF 
INDUSTRY PRO(JRAM. In addition, the C'hamber sponsors seven breakfast 
meetings annually for purposes of allowing educators and business/industiy 
pemons lo visit together about their joint concerns. A great deal of career 
education planning ai)d arranging takes place ai these tneetings. 

A Tmal example of exefnplary Chamber of Commerce/school system s col- 
laboraiive efforts in career edu^mion was reported by Barbara Hazelwood from 
the Dallas. Texas Independent School District. In Dallas, career education 
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Hi>r< ialisl^ employed by ihc Board of KducaUon arc aciually housed in the 
tacilitirs of the Dallas ('hambrr of Commrrcr I he (ihainbcr takes a lead role 
ill fostering and implementing the comprehensive system of rareer-oriented 
magnet iu:ho4>U oiuluding Skyline (Center) that hav« maite the Dallas Indepen- 
dent Si h<K>l District famous As one illustration of the close working relation- 
ships that exist, one could fH)int to • KKPOR T (^ARD/* a monthly publication 
of the l^oard of Kducatton designed for purposes of communication with the 
general public hi Dallas Kach month, the DalUs Chamber of Commerce hclp^ 
distribute this elm ument \m including it in their regular monthly mailings to 
members of the Dalliw Chand>er of (Commerce. 

No corresponding major collatH)rative elTort was reported in this great depth 
by our miniconference participants with reference to other kinds of community 
organizations However, several were mentioned by a suflkient number of par- 
ticipants so as to demand brief discussion here For example, 10 participants 
made special mention o< the ways in which the NAl lONAL ALLIANCE OF 
BU SINKSS has been of special help to them in their career education imple- 
mentation efforts Most of these referred specifically to the NAB Career Gui- 
dance Institutes conducted during Summer months. Bernie Novick, ft)r exam- 
ple, Wm>dbridge, New Jersey, mentioned the NAB Career (uiidance Institutes 
as a major ttwl for use in providing key classroom teachers with inservice 
education in career education. By picking three key teachers from each build- 
ing to participate, he finds these teachers, once having been exposed to the 
NAB Career Guidance Institute exj>crience, are very helpful in motivating 
ttther teachers to participate in career education. Linda Transou, from the 
Denver, C^olorado school system, reported a similar high dependence on the 
NAB Career Guidance in her^career education teacher inservice efforts. Both 
Gertrude Alioth, from Inglewood, California and Jama Roman from Toledo, 
Ohio reported NAB a useful ckreer education resource, not only for their Sum- 
mer Career Guidance Institutes, but also in terms of operation the NAB Youth 
Motivation Task Force project during the regular school year. Most others 
mentioning NAB, howev^rr, did so primarily in terms of the NAB Career Gui- 
dance Institutes. 

Ihe EXECUTIVE HIGH SCHOOL INTERNSHIP PROGRAM was 
specifically cited by six miniconference pailicipants as a valuable part of their 
total career education efTort. Typical of the comments regarding this program 
were those made by Danjendral from the Harrison School District in Col- 
orado Springs, Colorado. Dan emphasized the general public relations value of 
Ihis program as a vehiclf^ for demonstrating to community persons the fact that 
career education is for students (contemplating college attendance as well as for 
those who are not. In addition,' be felt this program had been valuable to him in 
convincing some *'hiird-to-reach** academic teachers that they, too, should be 
participants in career educat/on. \ 

JUNIOR AGHIEVEMENT, INCORPORATED (JA).was another com- 
munity organization frequently mentioned as a helpful collaborative partner in 
career e^lucation by several miniconference participants. Maria Robinson, San 



4o«« Unified School District, made •pccial note of the ways in which the PROJ- 
ECT BUSINESS program ofJA had been helpful in getting junior high sih(M)l 
•ocial studies interested and involved in career education Another participant 

w** Y'n' cn'husiastic about the PROJEC r BUSINESS program ofjA was 

Jama Roman, Career location Coordinator in Toledo, Ohio. Jama reported 
that they now have ?3 PROJECT BUSINESS progran>s in of>eration in her 
•chool system Most other participants mentioning JA did so in terms of the 
regular JA program for senior high school students. 

The EXPLORER program of the Boy Scouts of America was also men- 
tioned as a collaborative partner in career education by several participant^. So, 
too, were the 4-H CLUBS, but neither of these ftfce programs was men« 
tioned by as many partieij^nts as I had hoped. This same generalization could 
^be made with respect to the AMERICAN LEG ION/ AMERICAN LEGION 
. AUXILIARY and ROTARY, INTERNATIONAL. The lack of frequent 
mention^ in no way, indicates that, where such organizations arc used, they are 
not highly helpful On the contrary, where mentioned, remarks were generally 
^ complimentary and appreciative. For example, I hera Johnson, Career Educa- 
tion Coordinator in the Weber School District, Ogden, Utah, reported that he/ 
local Rotary Club (along with Kiwanis Club and others) contributes funds^ 
used for c^h awards to students winning prizes in their annual 
"Econpmic/Civeer Fair" held as part of their career education effort. Similarly, 
.Ma»y Tate, Carec^Education Coordinator in Fort Myer, Florida, reported her 
local Rotary Club as having ^ adopted" 8th graders in two of the middle schools 
for very active career exploration experiences in the community. 

While approximately five participants reported participation by Women's 
American ORT in their career education effort, none described this participa- 
tion in great detail. This bothered me greatly. I was equally bothered by the fact 
tha^ only three participants reported working actively with elements of 
organised labor in their communities and not a single one of these participants 
reported active involvement with a local unit of the FEDERATION OF BUSI- 
NESS AND PROFESSIONAL WOMEN'S CLUBS. Since we had held 
miniconferenccA and collected other fine examples of where each of these com- 
munity organiiations was contributing to the career education effort in a posi- 
tive faahion, ] was surprised that they were not mentioned more frequeritly by 
these participants. 

Commuiiity or^gani2ations mentioned by one or more participants as active 
and helpful in local career education efforts included several for which we have 
not yet held special OCE career education ''miniconferences*' atid/or have yet 
to publish special monographs publicizing them as potentially valuable 
resources for use m career education. Included among such organizations 
named by our participants were JUNIOR LEAGUE (for example, Sarah 
Walketiahl^w from the Kansas City, MissiouVi School District indicated her 
IocaI JUNIOR LEAGUE had donated 190,000 to support their loial career 
education effort ), KIWANIS, the EXCHANGE CLUB (recommended by 
Jama Roman in Toledo, Ohio as one that Jhas high potential for nationwide use 
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hy career riim uiion pi iu liliohrr/i). ami local anftoc iationii of rrlirrd prrjioHK. It 
wii.H a inojit |>4>!ii(ivr and rrwardinH rxprfiriur lor inr*to h.strh lo paniripants 
trit how Kurh Voniiiuinily organi/alion.H had hern dirrrtly hrlphd in impie- 
iiuriiliiui ami lUiprovuiK ihc clkuliviuiciu ut'lhc lulal cunimumly career educa- 
tion effort 

l)n balauce. however, I have n diMint^t impreHsinn, after lintening to the 
11H)+ outstanding K 12 career education coordinators attending th'cjie 
niinicohference!!, that the line of comnuinity organizations, such as mentioned 
in thiH section, is still far from being as common and as extensive as we would 
ho|>e it will Iwcome On the other hand, with a total of more than 70 examples 
^ given of participation with such community organizations. it*is obvious that this 
asj>ect of c areer ethication has defmitely begiui 

CoficliidliHI ftomarkt 

In rellecting on the kinds of examples of community involvement in career 
eihication fount! in this monograph. I find myself struck With three observa- 
tions Kirst. I am remindeii of what I regarded as especially insightful remarks 
concerning this general topic made by IVarl Solomon, ("areer Education Coor- 
dinator in the Pearl River Schtml District, Pearl River, New York. Pearl told us 
a little about her doctoral dissertation which was concerned with extending 
pupil learning opportunities beyond the Kducatton system in ways that also 
allowed them to include community learning opportunities. She discovered 
tliat, to the extent teachers j>ereeived community involvement as diminuaiion of 
the importance of the teacher's role, they will oppose it but. when they perceive 
such involvement as rxpandtnj^ the importance of teacher role, they will support 
it. The kinds of examples found in this monograph appear to me to be ones 
^that. abt>ve aii else, certainly demonstrate an- increased, rather than a 
tlecreased, emphasis on the im|>ortance of the classroom teacher in careef 
education. Almost without exception, these example^i can be viewed as ways ih^ 
which involvement of the broader community allowed teachers toexapnd both 
the scope and the effectiveness of their efforts through better use of community 
resources. As teachers increase in their ability and willingness to serve as **com- 
munity entrepreneurs" in the teaching/learning process, PearTs research find- 
ings are, it seems to me, sure to be still further substantiated. 

Second, the examples presented in this monograph should .serve to clearly il- 
lustrate that pemons iVom the broader comlhonity are truly becoming involved 
as 'partners," not simply as *hdper*i," in the implementation of career educa- 
tion. Readers are urged to reflect on the many examples presented where the 
original impetus for working together came from some community person or 
organization, not from within the Kducntion .system itself. Even more impor- 
tatit, the examples found in this monograph will hopefully illustrate the ways in^ 
which action thoughts and ideas were generated jointly by educators and per- 
sons from the broader community. The expertise of both, when comhintd into a 
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Vnglr cITorl, is, it %rrm% to inc . Urgrly rrs}H)nHil>lr Ibr many o( the inont ( rrajivt- 
and innovative prm tit ci reported here While, to he Mire, the t om ept of receiv- 
ing "ndvice from the broader tommuuity \% ilUiatrated many limes, the con- 

tcpt of rcmving *hclp" u even mure ubviouJily *eeii in thw exumplen After 

listening to and learning from these partit ipaiits. I am now t onvint ed diat the 
concept of *Vollaboration Vin career educaticm is one they have elTectively ton- 
verted from **thc«ry" into "practice " I hope many others from »>oth Education 
» and fmm the broader community are stimulated to become inore at tive m the 
true (oltaboraUvt efforts thrt)ugh the examples presented here 

Finally, based on reports received from !hes<^ participants, I must now ron 
elude that the aspect of career education as a comnumity effort mt)st urgently in 
need of further application in practice is that which recojjnizes the need for and 
importance of involvement of community organi/aiions in the delivery of 
career education. If our true ctmcern is for how much help accrues to youth— 
and not on who receives "credit" ft>r providing that help, we will surely move 
rapidly in this direction 
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